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STATISTICS ABOUT KANSAS BIRDS. 

By D. E. Lantz, Manhattan. 
Bead before the Academy, at Topeka, Janaary 2, 1903. 

SINCE the publication of my "Historical List of the Birds of Kan- 
sas," in volume XVI of our Transactions, there have been three 
additions to the list, all reported by Dr. R. Matthews, of Wichita. 
These additions are the Eoseate Spoonbill, Ajaja ajaja (Linn.); the 
Black Duck, Anas ohscura Gmel.; and the Old-squaw, Clangula 
hyemalis (Linn.) Specimens of all these are in the possession of 
residents of Wichita. These additions bring the number of species 
and varieties now credited to Kansas up to 354, a number greater than 
that usually found in an inland state. 

Lists of the birds of many of the different states have been pub- 
lished. A comparison of these lists is of interest, since it shows a sur- 
prising variation in the number of birds credited to states that are 
similar as to location and physical conditions. Colorado and Wyo- 
ming lie side by side, are of nearly the same size, and have similari- 
ties of elevation. Yet the former is credited with 387 species and 
varieties of birds, while the latter has but 288. The difference is 
principally due to the large number of southern forms which extend 
into southern Colorado. The lists of both states were made with 
great care, and probably few forms were included for which there is 
not ample warrant in the existence of the skin or mounted bird. 

A similar comparison of the lists of Kansas and Nebraska should 
show a preponderance of numbers for Kansas, on account of the 
Texan forms which extend into this state. But the actual number on 
the Nebraska list is 415, while Kansas has but 854. Some explana- 
tion of this difference ought to. be found. This probably lies in the 
principle upon which the list is made up. The Nebraska list is 
made up from the local and state lists of a considerable number of 
observers, and includes all that these observers reported. Baird's 
citations in the Pacific Eailroad Reports, volume 9, of specimens from 
Nebraska, refer to a time when Nebraska territory extended much be- 
yond its present limits. Such citations as to Kansas would add a 
considerable number of forms to our list. But in every case of such 
citations I studied the itinerary of the expedition credited with the 
bird's capture, and if such capture occurred outside of Kansas it was 
rejected from our list. Then, too, there have been changes of nomen- 
clature and new varieties created in the list of North American birds. 
Early observers reported birds which later researches show were va- 
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rieties of the species. It does not seem right that both species and 
variety should be kept upon the lists when only the variety is found. 

The accompanying table of our Kansas birds shows the number of 
families represented, the total number of varieties belonging to each, 
those that are resident, summer resident, migratory, found regularly 
in winter, and those accidental to our fauna. 

An analysis of the table will show that 62 + 125, or 187, species 
breed in the state. Deducting the two obsolete species, we have 185 
that almost certainly breed in Kansas. Only 119 of these are com- 
mon, and this is the number that would affect most largely the insect 
life of the state. Many of these birds are restricted in their range 
within the state, occurring only in the eastern or western or southern 
part, and therefore the number of species common in any one locality 
during the summer will be considerably less than 100. 

In winter — November, December, January, and February — there 
are 42 + 20, or 62, species common in the state, but probably less 
than half this number in any given locality. This is during the low- 
est ebb of insect life, and consequently the food of these species, ex- 
cept the woodpeckers, must be largely grains and grass seeds, with 
the addition of a few wild fruits that persist, such as hackberries, 
moonseed, and ampelopsis. 

The spring months — March, April, and May — bring a great 
abundance of insects, and the number of bird species becomes pro- 
portionally abundant. The common summer residents — seventy- 
seven strong — arrive, and the fifty-eight common migrants. These, 
added to the forty-two common residents, make the number of species 
then common, 167. Of course these are not all present at once in 
time or place ; but the table will serve to show how much more abun- 
dant relatively are the birds during the spring. 

The fall migration of birds is not nearly so well marked as that of 
spring ; the birds do not linger with us so long. Once started for 
their winter haunts, they make long flights southward, traveling by 
day and night. Many species are not seen in our latitude in the fall, 
and their migration is unmarked, except, perhaps, by an occasional 
call in the night, carried from the upper air to the ear of' the listening 
man or woman who has learned to recognize the bird voices, and can 
thus note the time of the flight. 
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BIRDS OP KANSAS. 
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5. Phalacrocoracidce — Cormorants. 
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6. PelecanideL' — Pelicans.. 
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11. Ardeidee — Herons, bitterns, etc - 
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16. Scolopacidse— Snipes, sandpipers 
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18. Tetraonidse — Grouse, quail, etc 
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28. Picidae— Woodpeckers • 
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30. Cypselidffi-Swifts....... 
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32. Tyranpidse— Tyrant flycatchers 
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47. Turdidse — Tiirushes, etc 
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8. Summer resident species, common in migration. 
19. Obsolete. 
21. One nearly obsolete. 
25. Obsolete. 
38. The resident species common in winter. 



